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least, wifh men. Old Carthusians, old Etonians,
old Wykehamists, go back to play their school
eleven, or their school foot-ball team; old uni-
versity men piny the youngsters; country gentle-
men havfe house parties of cricketers and polo
players^ and the writer had the pleasure to play
against a team, at a certain country house, where
the host of fifty kept wicket, and captained an
eleven, no member of which was under thirty-
five; and it is with mingled feelings of pleasure
and pain that he recalls that they won. This
fact alone, of the participation of the adult and
middle-aged element so generally in English
sport, accounts for the wide difference in the way
in which sport is regarded and the way in which
games are played. Where boys and youths are
accustomed to play their games, cricket more par-
ticularly, with grown men, it introduces an ele-
ment of sobriety, courtesy and reticence in their
play and behavior, which are lacking to some
extent among boys and youths who play exclu-
sively among themselves. Games played in such
auspicious surroundings assume their relative
place and receive their proper value, for men do
not feel defeat so keenly, nor do they look upon
such victories as the greatest of ail achievements*
Men play for the game's sake, while boys are apt
to play exclusively to win. In England games